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oi OLD man-of-war’s-man, was once asked, 
=\ what was the most fearful period of a battle, 
- to which he replied, that it was at the hushed 
time just before the fray, when the sailors strewed 
sand upon the decks, to drink up the blood that was 
to flow, to keep the planks from becoming too slip- 
pery for a foothold. Now this is a strong figure for 
the use we wish to make of it, which is this: Every 
time we close a year’s volume of the On1o CuLtiva- 
Tor, and lay aside the mail books in which are the 
names of all those subscribers with whom we have 
held intercourse during the year, and before we have 
opened the new books, in which are not as yet a sin- 
gle name, there comes over us a strange feeling of 
anxious and curious hope, query, suspense, as to what 
will be the response from our Cultivator readers, for 


the next year. It is the hushed hour before the bat- 
tle ; our lines are set, our banner is afloat, the guns 
are shotted, the decks are sanded ; the look-out from 


the main-top telegraphs now and then a word of 


judgment or prophecy ; we stand by the Long Tom 
with lighted port-fire—now we swing the staff, to 
enliven the spark—our distance is reached—the ship 
rides the long swell—down comes the match upon 
the priming—che-bang ! roars the gun, and the cam- 
paign for 1859 is opened ! 


We never did right to distrust the fidelity and ap- 


preciation of our Cultivator readers, even though we 
were walking by faith and not by sight; for here 


they come again ! by ones, by tens, by fifties! Ear- 
lier this time, and more of them. Bless me! whata 


goodly company! Talk of hard times—no money in 
the country—taking so many papers now—we see 
it’s all a fudge. Your most obedient, gentlemen ! 


er 


EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 





Good morning, ladies! How are you, old coveys! 
Welcome, bashful strangers, we shall be sworn 
friends in a month. Seats, all. Well, well! this is 
something like! Now pitch into the refreshments, 
and mind you this is to be a basket meeting, twice 
every month, to which you must bring luncheons and 
jugs of your best and most practical thoughts and ex- 
periences ; for like as not, the Editor’s brains will 
got dull once in a while, and need whetting up on 
the grit of your sharper intellects. Don’t be at all 
bashful in saying what you think ; not a bit of differ- 
ence whether you think as the Editor does, or not. 
Every man and woman must think for themselves, or _ 
they might as well give over their brains to be cooked 
for kitten feed. But let us all be reasonable, and 
| weigh well our words, knowing that what is said here 
| will pass under the eye of fifty thousand readers, and 
woe be to us if we teach error and mock the truth. 
It is not for ourselves we should speak—there is a 
great congregation in listening, of whom we may not 
blankly ask—Am I my brother’s keeper? You are! 
We are ! and let us take heed that we offend not one 
of these, or cause the weak to stumble, or turn the 
blind out of the right way. 

You men who have experience in digging, and 
training, and harvesting, in feeding and handling 
stock, in any work of the farm, the garden, the or- 
chard ; any thing that should be better known and 
more generally practiced; you women, who know 
the mysteries and economies of good housekeeping, 
and how to save steps, and how to make a little go a 
good ways, and how to make homes happy ; bring 
forth from the treasures of your knowledge, and let 
the world have the benefit of it. This is a kind of 
giving that does not impoverish the giver, while it 
makes the apt receiver doubly rich, by giving him 
the power as well as the possession of durable riches. 

During this winter time, many of our rural readers 
can command time to write out articles for publica- 
tion. We know very well that many people who 
are the best informed, have a hesitancy in volunteer- 
ing their productions for the press : this modesty is a 
good trait in the character of wise men and women, 
but it should not be carried too far. We do not al- 
ways expect the best graces of style in our country 
correspondents, but give us thoughts in their every 
day dress, and let them smell of the soil. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | mode of reasoning on most subjects, and breeders 
Discussion on the Merits of Stock. of “Improved Short-horns” need fear nothing if 
paar |they have well grounded confidence in the general 

For a long time, a remarkable degree of shy-| excellence of that breed. 
ness in the discussion of the merits, and especially| It is my abiding conviction, however, that the 
demerits, of blood stock, has been evident among|Short-horns need much more improving, before 
some of the agricultural journals that take a lead- | they can attain those qualitits which are “material 
ing part in other discussions ; what the motives |to their utility”—as compared with other breeds 
are that induce such backwardness on this subject,|—to the great public, and in this conviction I en- 
cannot be clearly divined ; but whatever the cause | tered upon a discussion in which some of their 
be, the obvious “duty of a public journal as you | defects were pointed out. And Buckeye—being 
clearly evince your appeciation of, Mr. Editor unable to show the contrary of my positions, re- 








—is to promote the public interest regardless of | 


patronage, prejudice, or sinister influences. ‘The 
feeling to which I allude, is, it appears, entertained 
by large stock breeders themselves, as well as by 
the papers which discuss stock questions. 

Buckeye, for instance, in his “Fixity of type” 
article, in the Cultivator of Nov. Ist, says: “I 
make no war upon the Devons and Heretords—| 
they are good cattle, but I have always thought it 
a little singular that their advocates, seldom un- 
dertake to set forth their merits without attempt- 
ing to decry the Short-horns,” the “improved 
Short-horns” I suppose being meant. This breed- 
er of Short-horns, is surprised that Jmproved 
Short-horns should be decried. Very natural 
indeed it must be for a just and comprehensive 
mind to be shocked at merit being decried, or de- 
precated in any animal or thing whatever. 

I am much obliged of course to Buckeye for 
his admission that “he makes no war on Devons 
or Herefords, and thinks they are “good cattle,” 
and at the same time showing his sincerity by do- 
ing his best to show their short comings, or mak- 
ing war on them with a fierceness too palpable to 





be disguised. I have not made any professions 
on this subject, but simply stated that I had a 
axe to grind; this is true; and now I tell Buck- 
EYE to proceed by all means in his dissection of 
the qualities material to the utility of Herefords 
and Devons. This is just what their advocates 
desire, and the public much need. 

The last five words imply my object in writing 
on this subject. In any other business that affects 
the public interest full and free discussion is not 
only permitted, but invited. Competition and 
comparison in detail are not only considered of 
great public benefit, but are carried out in a genu- 
ine spirit of progress for the double purpose of 
improvement by the correction of defects that re- 
sult from exposure, and securing patronage by the 
exhibition of merit. 

As far, then, as the advocates of Herefords and 
Devons, and the public are concerned, the more 
discussion the better. It is by comparison only 
that “the best breed of cattle” for general purpo- 
ses—the breed which will best suit the circum- 
stances of the farmers and the general body of 
consumers, can be found out and exhibited. When 
there are three or four breeds of blood cattle in 
competition for the patronage of the general agri- 
culturist and consumer, there appears no possible 
means of ascertaining their relative value except 


i 











by contrast and comparison. This is the usual 


sorted to the trick of that once famous Irishman, 
Dan O’Connel. In default of -being able to point 
out the great merits of the much “improved Short- 
horns,” he attempted to show the demerits of 
Herefords and Devons ; which was not the ques- 
tion at issue. Thus said Burly Dan: “When you 
cannot prove yourself in the right, the next best 
thing is to try to prove your opponent in the 
wrong ;” and thus did Buckeye. But still Here- 
fords and Devons regularly produce their like, 
while Short-horns do not, and cannot. Thus the 
latter fail in a most important purpose of blood 
stock. WINCHESTER. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Clearing Land. 

I have read in the Onto CuLtivator many 
articles on farming, gardening, draining, etc., but 
have never seen anything on clearing. Now I 
have had some experience in clearing land, and 
the best way to clear land, is the fastest. The 
way I manage is, to go in the first place and cut 
and pile all the under-brush, then cut up the old 
logs and cut out the small timber, say all below 
one foot through. In this way a man can get 
over a large piece in a short time, and it will be 
but a small job to log it. Then girdle the re- 
mainder, and let it stand three or four years, then 
chop it down in the winter, when the ground is 
frozen, and all the tops will break up, so all the 
chopping there is to do, is to cut the trees down. 
When this is done, we put on fires and nigger 
them off, which is a short job, and easier than 
chopping. Then the logging and burning is 
quickly done, as the timber is all dry, light to 
handle, and good to burn; whereas, if the timber 
is all cut down green, there is a deal of hard work 
to chop it, and very heavy work to log it, and 
slow to burn. 

Now the advantage of clearing in my way is, 
it can be cleared for about one-third the money 
that it costs to cut all down atonce. Then a man 
with small means can clear a larger piece ina 
short time, and have the use of it; for if he had 
to cut it all down at once, he would make slow 
progress. I commenced on a new piece in the 
woods, without money, team or tools, nothing to 
work with but an axe, had to work out for every 
thing to live on till I could raise it, and was in 
debt one hundred dollars. With these disadvan- 
tages I commenced clearing about the middle of 
March, 1844, and sold out in July, 1850. I had 
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cleared in that time 35 acres clean, and 5 acres|they eat more than they ought to eat, in the eco- 


more under fence, with the girdled timber on ;)nomical sense of returning a guid pro quo. 


while others of my neighbors who worked equally 

as hard as myself, had not more than 20 or 20 

acres cleared, who would cut every thing down 

at once. Wma. ConkLIn. 
Erie Co., Dec., 1858. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
My Fowls. 


In common with “lots” of others, I am liable 


to be humbugged. I have invested “just a little” 
in Morus Multicaulis, Rohan potatoes, and in this 
and that new seedling nonsense, as well as in 
some things of real advantage. Yes, I have been 
humbugged, and expect to be humbugged again. 
Iam no stereotyped, Asiatic Mongole ; I claim 
to be of the progressive Caucasian type. We are 
the sort to make each other rich or poor, as we 
sell or buy some improvements, and to make the 
world richer and wiser by our blunders as well as 
by our inventions. If we were too inert to con- 
ceive of or desire any thing better than we have, 
we should be gulled less, surely ; but after all, we 
might have less of real manhood about us. 
While, however, I get taken in occasionally, I 
do not favor the idea of giving up beat too soon. 
With others of my neighbors, I bought some 
Asiatic fowls, no matter what their names were ; 
they were large, substantial birds —I don’t say 
tall birds, for I did not pick out sueh—and I keep 
them, or their offspring by direct descent, to the 
present time. While others are crying down 
fowls of the same name and qualities, and are 
getting rid of them to replace those of the com- 
mon breed, which are so well calculated to scratch 
their way through the world, I daily look out on 
some twenty pullets with their attendants, and 
think to myself, they are “not to be sneezed at.” 
I will be honest about it: they have their faults, 
and who has not? They eat enormously. I can 
almost say, they “eat grass like the ox,” and 
would “devour every green thing” on my grounds, 
if allowed, cabbages especially. I have been try- 
ing to think up some other faults, but really I can- 
not speak of any not common to the species. So 
much for the debits, now for the assets. If they 
eat more than other hens, it does not follow that 


Don’t 
\the Durham steer eat more than the stinted na- 
| tive ? 
| 1. They bring a quick return, and I may add, 
\a large return. My twenty pullets, hatched in 
| April, have furnished me nearly a dozen eggs a 
| day, for many weeks past. On Thanksgiving day 
‘or Christmas, I need not buy a turkey—I have 
\large chickens to supply the place. Any house- 
| keeper would rather dress and roast one large 
| fowl than two small ones. 
| 2. Mine are a quiet, home-loving bird. A 
common board fence keeps them from strolling. 
I may add, they are not pugnacious. I some- 
times have a dozen cocks dwelling together in 
unity ; treating each other, if not gentlemanly, at 
least not savagely. They don’t like to fight. 
Methinks the peace of hen society will suffer very 
considerably, when the many of us who have 
safely passed through the epidemic for the large, 
quiet breeds of fowls, shall have taken in the 
“natural way” the contagion pertaining to game 
fowls. 

3. I will simply state in conclusion, that my 
fowls “lay on fat” readily, and have all the do- 
mestic and social qualities well developed. W. 


ee 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
, Bee Moths—Stealing Honey. 


The appearance of the Bee-moth in the United 
States early in the present century was soon fol- 
lowed by a want of success in Bee-cultivation— 
occassioned mainly by the interruption from that 
depredator. The improvements recently made by 
Mr. Langsthroth, in devising the plan of employ- 
ing moveable frames for recovering the comb, to- 
gether with several improved means of managing 
these irritable insects, seemed to promise a new 
and more successful Era in the pursuits of the 
Apiarian. Though the labors of Mr. L. tended 
in a right direction—and have already done much 
to advance those pursuits—there were several 
doubtful points which remained to be settled by 
further experience and observation— 

Ist, On the subject of wintering Bees. 

2d, On the creating of artificial swarms. 

3d, On a cheap, convenient and successful plan 
of a hive. 

4th, On the amount of ventilation requisite in 
Summer and Winter, and the best mode of apply- 
ing it. 

You are aware that I have been for two years 
expending much time, efforts and money in set- 
tling these points—No “little busy bee” has worked 
harder nor manifested more evidences of industry 
—I had already satisfactorily, settled—at least in 
my own mind—the 2d and 3d points, and had in- 
stituted a series of experiments to determine the 
others during the course of the present winter— 
hoping early in the Spring to make known to the 











public a complete plan of Bee-raising, which 
would restore that business to its former success 
and profits. Buta new and more destructive moth 
has appeared to again defeat it. 
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discovering that twenty-five of my best colonies 
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Imagine my feelings three mornings since, on 


had been plundred of ther comb and honey—the 
Bees scattered upon the frozen ground and rem- 
nants of the hives, frames and their contents 
strewed along the highway for half a mile. A 
similar attack was made upon them a week previ- 
ous. Every Bee establishment within six or eight 
miles of the city has been robbed in like manner, 
within the last few weeks. 

To-day the police have arrested three lads— 
Old Boys, young in years but adepts in crime— 
and it is probable they may be convicted of petit 
larceny, but what of that! ‘The penalty is no ter- 
ror to them. They only laugh about the jail and) 
bread and water. A confinement for a month in 
the county prison would be only a holiday sport 
to them. 

My object in writing this communication is to 
induce our Apiarians to unite in an effort to ob- 
tain from the legislature some more stringent law 
against the crime of Bee-stealing. Without such 
a law there will be no benefit derived by the pub- 
lic generally from the recent discoveries and im- 
provements. The wealthy individual may, with 
the expenditure of five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars, construct a house which will inclose his Bees, 
beyond the reach of pilferers, yet his colonies will 
not thrive as well thus congregated together ; and 
the poor person, with his 20 or 30 hives eannot 
avail himself of such a protection. 

For stealing a horse, a rogue, on conviction, is 
sent to the Penitentiary—but thrice the value of 
a horse has been robbed from me in the way of 
honey, destruction of hives, and above all in de- 
feating my experiments. Will the editors of pa- 
pers, throughout Ohio who take an interest in 
Bee-culture notice this subject. 

Very truly yours, J. P. Kirtianp. 

Cleveland, Dec. 23, 1858. 

Remarks.—This meanest of thieving deserves the 
reprehension of all people. For this and the evil of 
fruit stealing, as mentioned by the venerable David 
Thomas, in his article in another column, there are 
no adequate provisions by law, and we do not know 
that there can be. Like the dog and sheep question, 
it is a difficult thing to manage.—Ep. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Horse-Shoeing for Overreaching. 


We have found a new way of shoeing horses 
that overreach, to remedy this perplexing evil. 
It is of value and I send it for the benefit of all 
who may own such horses, not to yield to the er- 
roneous notions of Blacksmiths any longer. They 
reason thus :—if a horse overeaches the forward 
shoes must be made short and placed as far for- 
ward as possible on the forward feet or they will 
be torn off, and the hind ones as far back to pre- 
vent them from clicking together. 

I have opposed this method for years and have 
tried to reason with our smiths, but it is of no use, 
as they seem to know ¢t all. I could not give it 
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I wished to see it tried before 1 could be con- 
vinced. This was impossible as every smith 
would pettifog his erroroneous belief and say :— 
“I will warrant if you will follow my directions, 
or charge you nothing.” This of course would 
take, and the owner would obey and fall in with, 
and try the same old way as before, with the same 
result, clicking at every step. My reasoning is 
different: In the first place, I was anxious to know 
the reason why horses overreached in order to re- 
medy this evil if possible in shoeing. I have stud- 
ied much for a preventive, and reason teaches 
me the reverse of the above upon the subject.— 
My theory stands alone and but little known as 
yet to the public at large, and will be unless we 


}can convince these blacksmiths, and I know of no 


better way than to publish the facts through the 
Ohio Cultivator, and then advise every one to be 
sure and have their horses shod as I direct, and 
my word for it, it will be worth more than one 
year’s subscription. 

In the first place, you must increase the speed 
of the foward feet and retard the hind ones—not 
spread the horse farther apart unnaturally by set- 
ting the forward shoes on his toes and the hind 
ones on his heels as they do it, for the shoes will 
hit when shod in this way. Nature should teach 
man this. Make the forward shoes long and the 
toe calks short and standing little under, and then 
set them as far back as convenient, in order to let 
the feet roll over as soon as possible to get out of- 
the way. And in setting the shoes on the hind 
feet, reverse this order, to keep them back, to give 
time for the forward feet to get out of the way. 
Make the toe calks high and the heel calks low, 
to keep the feet back and then he will travel like 
other horses. This may be remedied in part in 
the mode of paring the hoof. This is essential in 
all cases and where too many good horses are 
made cripples. My theory is no humbug it has 
been tried. A horse was led in and shod the old 
way and when led out he was nicely fettered with 
his shoes clicking at every step in spite of the 
blacksmith. The horse could not travel and was 
brought back to try my plan. This was done as 
I directed ; The horse was led out for trial, and 
he traveled clear without a click, and his speed in- 
creased, which astonished us all. Try it once 
and be convinced—we did. 

Yours, E. L. Gipss. 

Ashtabula Co., December, 1858. 





Curing Hams. 

As the time is at hand for preparing these use- 
ful stores of rich and savory food, a few words 
will not be out of place in regard to them. The 
legs of hogs, short in the hock, are the best for 
hams, and should be chosen in preference to lanky 
legs. ‘They may be salted by immersion in a clean 
pickle, containing a little sugar and salpetre dis- 
solved, or they may be salted over them, turning 
them every day, and giving them a good rubbing. 
A little sugar and ground black pepper added to 
the salt will much improve the flavor of the meat. 





up but what my theory was correct. At any rate, 


It requires about a month to salt hams by the wet 
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process, and three weeks by the dry system. At 
the end of this period they should be hung up a 
few days to drip, and they are ready for smoking. 
Dry corn cobs, and dry sweet hay are superior 
to all other agents that we have seen em- 
ployed for smoking beef and hams.—Seventific 
American. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Greetings—Underdraining. 

I have perused the pages of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor from the first issue to the present number, with 
much pleasure and benefit and am well pleased 
with the bold and good common sense writings of 
the Editor. On viewing his likeness, I felt my- 
self at ease and in company with an old playmate 
of my youth, I fancied myself back to 1805 in 
the wilds of my early home in Ross, then occupy- 
ing the most of what is now Pickaway, Madison, 
Fayette and perhaps several other counties now 
around it, among my then associates the bears, 
wolves, panthers, wild cats, &c., &e. With gun 
in hand, shot-pouch, powderhorn, tomahawk and 
scalping knife adjusted, ready and anxious to have 
my part in the rural sport and glory of that day. 

The capital I have invested in the Cultivator 
has been more than paid back with compound in- 
terest in the knowledge of the Budding and Graft- 
ing alone. But I have received other valuable 
instruction from its Editor and contributors. I 
cannot let slip this favorable opportunity to ex- 
press my favorable opinion of Mr. F. Kinsman’s 
views on the subject of underdraining, in the Ohio 

Cultivator of Nov. 15th, which ought to be in the 
hands of every farmer in the State. Mr. K. sets 
forth the only practicable method by which the 
work can be accomplished by many of our farm- 
ers. But few have the means to take through at 
once, on a large scale, a thorough system of any 
kind of drainage; it must be done by little, some 
every year, if ever done, by a large majority. In 
this way I know it can be done, as I speak from 
experience. 

Some 16 years ago I began to underdrain in a 
small way, without experince only what I had 
gathered from writings on the subject, which was 
very limited at that day. In a very short time I 
began to realize the benefits, and as my draining 
increased, my desires increased much faster than 
the drains. At this time I am so thoroughly con- 
vinced of their great importance, that unless I 
have dried up some wet, swampy, or too level 
spot on the farmevery year, I feel I have neglect- 
ed my own interest, and that of my family and 
posterity. Ido this work in Spring and Fall, the 
‘most in the Fall, being the more pleasant time to 
work in wet land. 

I have not yet seen the tile you and others so 
highly speak of. There are none made in East- 
ern Ohio that I know of. I have stone and use 
them. I have thought if I had not stone I would 
make a kiln of bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches 
broad, 2 inches thick, set them on end on the 
bottom of drain, 4 inches apart, lean tops together 
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‘lay over them some straw and fill up. Let me 
urge my brother farmers to a trial on a small scale, 
with tile, stone, brick or wood, the one most con- 
‘venient and cheap. I have faith to believe if you 
|make one trial the good work will go on. 

I have made of those drains upwards of three 
= one half miles. My mode of constructing 
them is to sink the trench about two feet deep at 
ithe lowest place to be drained, from there to some 
isuitable outlet, then take stone 8 or 10 inches 
|broad, stand them on the bottom, 4 or 5 inches 
‘apart, lean tops together, cover the tops closely 
‘with straw or litter and fill up, when you have one 
‘main drawn completed, you can branch as many 
arms on either side as you please. 

I have long since declared war against the craw- 
fish tribes on my farm, and I consider every drain 
I make, an effective piece of Artillery added to 
'my battery, which plays day and night against the 
strongholds of the enemy. It gives me great sat- 
isfaction to say several strongholds of the enemy 
jhave been taken and those not slain are banished, 
jand other tribes are in council considering the pro- 
|priety of beating a speedy reteat. 

Joun S. Lacey. 
Harrison County, Dec. 1858. 





| 





Southern Ohio. 

We have had a warm and wet winter so far; 
only as far back as last week we could see frogs 
and snakes swimming in the little brooks and 
slashes (which are rather numerous with us about 
this time.) Tile would sell with us were they in 
our market. Wheat looks well, taking into con- 
sideration the time it was sowed. Our farmers 
were late getting it in, owing to the long drouth 
in August and September. We like that plain 
familiar talk in the Cultivator, 1 imagine that I 
am as well acquainted with you as though I had 
grasped your fist. Give us more plain talk. 

A. J. T. 

Lawrence County, Dec. 24, 1858. 

ailiidinaicteaasaiiils 
Corn and Rye for Feed. 

I would like to know the difference in the worth 
of corn and rye as feed for cattle and hogs, when 
ground into meal. I can buy the rye for the least 
money. Give me your best views on the subject. 

AnsweER.—Rye is heavy feed for cattle and hogs, 
and needs tempering with something lighter. For 
working horses, a feed of rye meal is excellent. We 
invite answers from those who have had experience. 


—Eb. 
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Preminm Corn in Columbinana County. 


The New Lisbon Patriot says :—The Board 
of managers of the County Agricultural society 
awarded the first Premium of $8, for the best 
field of Corn to John Raily and the second of $5, 
to Wm. Kemble, Jr. We saw specimens of the 
Corn and for large ears, large and full grains, we 
have never seen it surpassed. Mr. Raily raised 
104 and Mr. Kemble 101 bushels to the acre. 

Pretty good for that season. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |tisement, and generally a very successful means’ 
Equalizing the Premium Lists. | too. 
ane | How is this state of things to be remedied ? 
We propose, Mr. Editor, with your permission, | The practice has been to so select the members of 
to review some parts of the State Fair premium |the Board that the different parts of the State 
list for the year 1858, and point out some of its|may each have its representation. This looks 
partiality in favor of stock over all other compet- | very fair at first view, but there may be such a 
itors ; not so much for the purpose of finding | thing possible as taking a man each from the 
fault, as to contribute towards curing what a great | North, South, East, West and Centre of the State, 
many of the people of Obio think to be a growing | and yet have men all of one occupation or inter- 
evil. lest The different employments or professions 
Now in the first place, all the wheat of Ohio is should be represented on the Board, and not the 
worth as much as all the cattle; all the corn, as| Societies. We care not whether a man lives in 
much as all the fine fancy horses and imported | Cincinnati, Cleveland or Dayton, provided he 
hogs combined ; all the vegetables are worth ten | represents our interest. Neither should any one 
times as much to families as all the mules and |jnterest have enough members on the Board to 
jacks ; all the mechanism is worth infinitely more | control it. Fill it up with part Cattle Kings, part 
than one particular class of stock. But how are | Horsemen, some Mechanics, Grain and Grass 
they treated by our State Board, who should con-| Farmers, Gardeners, Manufacturers, ete.; and 
sider themselves the representatives of all the! then we will be likely to have a fair shake at the 
people, and not of any one particular class ? In| premiums all round, and our State Fairs will 
the class of Short-horns, we find for the best bull | again be a representation of all the products of 
the very nice premium of $50, and taking the | our State. G. S. Inns. 
whole class, premiums amounting to the sum of | December, 1858. 
$400, while for all the varieties of corn raised in | . 
our State, the beggarly sum of $12 and a silver | Remarks.—The above was written before the last 


medal. We find, too, in the class of thorough- | meeting for election of members of the State Board 


bred horses, fast nags, such as our fast young men, of Agriculture, and we are well aware expresses the 
who break themselves and their fathers up, de- | views of a large number of those who have been ex- 
light in, premiums offered to the amount of $370, | hibitors at our Fairs, in the different vegetable and 


while in the whole second department, consisting | mechanical departments. We do not believe that 
of farm and household implements of every kind, | 


: >| any previous State Board really intended to do injus- 
made by mechanics, and such as every one must | ,. : : 

: » @1Q¢ ; tice to any one, but made out the premium lists ac- 
have, only the sum of $199, twenty-two silver | ‘ : ‘ 
medals, and seventy-nine diplomas. We opine |cording toa standard which seemed right to them. 
some one will say,—“a diploma is a nice, yea a | On reflection, some of them are frank in saying that 
magnificent premium.” Well, so it is; then why | they have overlooked interests that are of more im- 
not offer them in some of the favored classes, so | portance than the lists show them to be, and we have 
that the privileged few may enjoy them, as well | faith that these matters will be better adjusted in fu- 


as the million? : = di ‘ture: indeed, the present construction of the State 

Again, taking the first department, consisting 0 | Board is on of len ta -n 

imported stock, such as only the few can own, we | scarab aap tit ed = Perec enbopishieee eet 

find offered in premiums the magnificent sum of | least to the mechanical interest, and we shall look 
as - s P a 

$4,521, while in the fifth department, consisting | for as satisfactory an adjustment of the whole matter 

of flowers, fruits of all kinds and vegetables, such | #8 is possible for men to make, where there is so 


as make up much of the living and ornament of | wide a margin for honest difference of opinion.—Ep. 

all, and are in the hands of the million, only the | , — 

sum of $487 are offered, and of that compara-| as hee eae 

tively small sum, $210 are offered on rare flow-| Committees for next State Fair. 

ers, or such as are only cultivated by the — —— 

But why make any more comparisons / the same | State AGRICULTURAL Rooms, } 

thing runs all through the list. Columbus, O., Dec. 28, 1858. 5 
The question to be solved is, how long will the | Zo the Citizens of Ohio: 

people stand it to be thus put off with the penny,! Iam requested by the President of the State 

while the few take the pound to themselves or| Board of Agriculture, to solicit a list of names of 

their particular favorites? If the State Board are | persons from every county in the State, suitable 

able to pay but small premiums, we will submit | for committee-men at the next State Fair. This 

willingly ; but this thing of “piling on the agony” | list should be made out immediately, and forward- 

in one department, and piling it off in all the oth- | ed to me as early as possible, but not later than 

ers, we don’t like, and don’t expect to. Some the 15th of January next. 

may say that mechanics and manufacturers ex-| Please state distinctly the post office address of 











hibit their wares as an advertisement, and conse-|every name you may see proper to submit; also 
quently they should be content with any thing as |the particular class in which you think the indi- 
a mark of excellence. This might do if stock men -— recommended best suited to act. 


Last year forty-four counties only submitted 


did not also use our Fairs as a means of adver- 
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names in due season; thirty counties forwarded | absorb the droppings, both solid and liquid. Clear 
names after the premium list was placed in the|it out three or four times a year, and in addition 


printer’s hands, when, of course, no more names 
could be added. 
Please give this your immediate attention. 
JOHN H. KLIPPART, 
Corresponding Sec’y. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Land Murder— The Atonement. 


An extract from the Baltimore American, on 
“ Land Murder,” in the last Cultivator, is of the 
right temper, and puts the stupid farmer who im- 
poverishes his land, to the proper judgment and 
condemnation. I propose an atonement for all 
these sinners, whereby they may be saved. They 
must perform “works meet for repentance.” St. 
Paul says, that “faith without works, is dead,” 
and one greater than Paul declared that “ by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

What, then, are the “ works” necessary to sal- 
vation in this case ? 

1. Go to the barn-yard after every rain, and 
see the fertilizing liquid running off or sinking 
down into a slushy subsoil, beyond your reach. 
Not only are the big rains carrying off the urine, 
but they are dissolving the solid manure, or wash- 
ing out the essence of its fertility. Let every one 
guilty of this waste, go out often, and “awaken 
his senses to a better judgment,” so that before 
another winter, his barn-yard shall be so prepared 
and his stables so overhauled, that all can be 
saved. The whole expense would be twice paid 
every year. Indeed, the manure that can be 
saved from a single animal, would, if properly ap- 
plied and plowed under, no matter how green, 
cause the land to p.oduce nearly enough more to 
keep the animal through the winter. 

2. Go out to the pen and feed the hogs your- 
self, instead of sending the boys, because you are 


a great sinner, and sl ould see the wickedness of 


your transgressions i: the washing down stream 
of this most fertilizing manure. Probably your 
hog-pen is on the brow of a hill, or so close to the 
public highway that it all flows away. Don’t turn 
another drove into such quarters. A good method 
would be to fence off one or more acres according 
to the number to fatten, and plow it thoroughly 
for a spring crop, so soon as the weather will per- 
mit after the fat porkers are barreled up. Land 
that is high and dry, or suitably underdrained, 
will be in a plowable condition within three days 
after any rain storm, provided it be not frozen up. 

3. If you have no chicken house, build one, and 
let your soul laugh as you see the guano accumu- 
lating to assist your labor to produce “some thirty, 
some sixty and some one hundred fold” more 
than you could otherwise obtain. 

4. If your privy vault is too deep to be cleaned 
out, run off the little house at once, and fill up the 
old sink hole. Place the house over such a vat 
aswill enable you to make a rich compost of sev- 
eral wagon loads every year. Throw in soil, 
leaves, straw, rotten wood, or any thing that will 





to freedom from a most disagreeable stench, to 
which learned doctors assign the origin of the 
cholera, you will have additional fertility enough 
each year to produce twenty bushels of wheat 
extra, for the same labor. Every dollar of labor 
expended in saving manure, will pay ten dollars 
on the result, besides saving the farm from ruin. 
But, you say, you would prefer to lose all your 
human manure, rather than work in the odious 
stuff. Well, then, you are altogether too sensi- 
tive, too delicate in your susceptibility, too refined, 
too genteel for our society. We venture that ev- 
ery farmer who would prefer to waste this fertil- 
izing agent, because it is so shockingly dirty, can 
be heard, at times, either indulging in profanity, 
talking vulgar nonsense, or slandering the women 
—thus manifesting a degree of moral filthiness, in 
comparison with which that of the privy is aro- 
matic delight. Nosir! The man or woman does 
not live who is too nice to clear out the privy, and 
make the garden and field “blossom like the 
rose.” Those who think of the matter rightly, 
will find nothing disagreeable in it. We know 
by experience, and if it was not too far to haul it, 
we would be glad to take all such dirty jobs off 
your hands. 

5. Save your straw manure, cut up all your 
corn, let the cattle eat what they will, and make 
mulching of the balance. Fill up between your 
raspberry, gooseberry and currant stands with 
stalks, and no hoeing will be required, the soil 
will keep in the best condition, and the fruit be 
large and abundant. 

6. Let the chip pile accumulate as much as 
possible, and when partly rotted, use it for a cov- 
ering to your strawberry bed, or mix it up with 
your cold clay land. It is almost indispensable to 
keep your rose bushes and shrubbery in good 
condition. 

7. Save all the ashes, leached or unleached, 
ard not only all the small fruits, but the onions, 
will abundantly justify your care, or a sowing 
thereof upon your wheat will tell most agreeably. 

8. And “last, though not least,” take an agri- 
cultural journal, and purchase some books on 
farming, that you may know how to arrange your 
barns and stables, what kinds of manure to apply 
to grain, garden, fruit, etc., and how to improve 
your mode of culture. A dollar invested in ideas 
of a practical nature, will always pay more than 
ten in profit. 

By living faithfully up to these eight articles of 
faith, touching the fertilization of the soil, the far- 
mer who has thus far been murdering his land, 
may propitiate his sins, and take his place in the 
noble rank of intelligent cultivators of the earth. 

L. A. Hine. 





Horses vs. Men.—* Why, Dr.,” said a lady, 
“you talk as though a horse was better than a 
man!” “He is,” said the Dr.; “he never de- 
ceives a lady—he bridles his tongue—he follows 


bed 


no fashions—and he hates hoops! yA 
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The Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


Our readers will understand that we have no im- 
mediate or official connection with the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture. That is an independent body, 
composed of ten gentlemen, each elected for two 
years, at the annual meeting of Delegates from the 
County Societies, which convene on the first Wed- 
nesday after the first Monday of December. The 
terms of one half the members of the State Board ex- 
pire each year. The Board have no official organ, 
but depend upon the good will of the several agricul- 
tural and other journals, to make the public acquaint- 
ed with their doings and purposes. This is right. 
The Board does not need and should not have a paid 
organ to flatter or lie forthem. Patronage is a dan- 
gerous thing, quite sure to be used for base pur- 
poses. The present State Board is composed as fol- 
lows : 

President—Dr. Norton 8. Townsend of Avon, 
Lorain Co.,in the North. A skillful physician, an 
extensive farmer, well informed by foreign travel and 
home experience. He was at one time a leading 
politician in the Ohio Legislature, and subsequently 
a member of Congress. 

Recording Secretary—Darwin E. Garpner, of To- 
ledo, Lucas Co., in the North-west. Trained to the 
legal profession, a gentleman of refined tastes and 
habits, with a strong leaning to rural pursuits, and 
withal, a practical farmer and pomologist. 

Treasurer—Gen. Luctan ButtLes of Columbus, 
Central. A produce and forwarding merchant, a 
stock and tillage farmer, a gentleman of energy and 
success. 

Ex-President—A.ex. Wanv Le, of South Charles- 
ton, Clark Co., Midland South-western. An exten- 
sive Short-horn breeder and importer. 

Ex-President—J. M. Muturxin of Hamilton, Butler 
Co., South-western. A miscellaneous farmer, whose 
home is a model of taste, amplitude and convenience. 

Dr. La Q. Rawson of Fremont, Sandusky Co., N. 
N. West. A physician, farmer and railroad officer, 
a pleasant and intelligent gentleman. 

Jas. M. Trimste of Hillsboro, Highland Co., 8.8. 
West. An extensive stock farmer, principally of 
Short-horn cattle. 
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Joun Reser of Lancaster, Fairfield Co., Midland 
Southern. A breeder of high blood horses and Short- 
horn cattle. 

Cuas. W. Potwin, Zanesville, Muskingum Co., 
Midland Eastern. A hardware merchant and dealer 
in seeds and implements, and farmer. 

Wm. Dewirr of Cleveland, Cuyahoga Co., N. N. 
Eastern. A long time manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, and a wide-awake mechanic. 

Add to these the Corresponding Secretary, who is 
not a member of the Board, Jonn H. Kuirrart, of 
Stark Co., a self-made scholar of fine scientific at- 
tainments, and you have the bone and sinews of the 
State agricultural organization. 
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“ Allen Sontag” Arrived. 


In speaking of the Springfield (Mass. ) Horse Show 
last fall, we noted that Wm. H. Ladd of Jefferson 
Co., O., had then and there purchased a very prom- 
ising colt. This colt was sired by the famous Ethan 
Allen, dam Lady Sontag, and is called Allen Sontag, 
combining the blood of two notable animals. We 
learn that the colt was delivered to Friend Ladd last 
month, being brought by express in a padded box, all 
safe. Sontag was victor in a trial with Flora Tem- 
ple in a trot for $2,000. Sontag’s great feat in this 
race was not simply beating Flora in three straight 
heats. She came to the half mile poie in 1.13, with 
this great weight, without a break or skip, and it was 
confidently predicted she would make the full mile in 
26 or 7. But she was evidently kept back with a 
view to another race, and the next two heats just 
simply led Flora in 33 and 35. 

A few days after this she is said to have made in 
a light sulkey in private, the unheard of time of a half 
mile in 1 min. 8 sec. Buta few weeks later, when 
training, she slipped and strained her left hind pas- 
tern, and was supposed to be crippled for life. While 
in this condition, S. R. Bowne bought her for $1700, 
to breed from. She now, however, shows no effect 
from the injury, except some enlargement of the 
joint, and it is thought she could now trot faster 
than ever before. Bowne is not a sportsman, and it 
is probable she will never trot again for money. He 
could sell her for $5,000, and he has a standing offer 
of $1,000 each for as many of her colts as he will 
produce and sell at weaning time. Sontag is rather 
a large mare, being about 16 hands high, and would 
weigh, if made as fat as people keep horses in the 
West, 1,300 lbs. She is grey, and has all the Mes- 
senger characteristics. Messrs. Ladd intend to let 
him grow up as a colt, not as a horse, till he matures, 
then to prove his virtue upon their Black Hawk and 
Messenger mares. 

“ Allen Sontag ” was foaled on the farm of S. R. 
Bowne, at Flushing, Long Island, on the 7th of June, 
1858. Sontag, his dam, was sired by Harris’ Hamil- 
tonian, he by Bishop’s Hamiltonian, he by Imported 
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Messenger. Dam of Harris’ Hamiltonian was an| Mitcn Cows an» Dairy Farmine : comprising the 
imported mare, said to have been a daughter of Old) breeds, breeding and management, in health and dis- 
Messenger, got by him before he came to this coun-| ease, of Dairy and other stock ; the selection of Milch 


try. Sontag’s dam was a bay mare by Nicholas Ist. | Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s method ; 


\the culture of forage plants, and the production of 
Cooking Feed for Stock. | milk, butter and cheese ; embodying the most recent 
The old friends of the Cultivator know very well improvements, and adapted to farming in the United 
our sentiments in regard to the importance of grind- | States and British Provinces. With a treatise upon 
ing and cooking grain for feeding stock. We have the dairy husbandry of Holland; to which is added 
demonstrated repeatedly to our own, if not to their | Horsfall’s system of dairy management. By Cuas. 
satisfaction, that the use of a corn crusher and cook- | L. Frit, Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Ag- 
ing apparatus saves thirty per cent of time required | riculture, author of a* treatise on grasses and forage 
to fatten domestic animals, and fifty per cent of plants,” etc. Liberally illustrated. Cincinnati : 
grain. | Rickey, Mallory & Co., 145 Main street. New York : 
What we wish to do now is not, therefore, to ar-|A- 0. Moore. 7 
gue the subject with those who are convinced, but to | Being in Cincinnati a while ago, Messrs. Rickey, 
arrest the attention of that large class of persons who | Mallory & Co. put the above work in our hands, as 
have lately become friends and readers of the Culti- W° were taking the cars for home, and we read it at- 
vator, and who look to it and us for valuable hints in | tentively for the space of a hundred miles, which en- 
domestic economy. The elaborate works of Duca-|#bles us to say somewhat understandingly, that we 
chet, Dumas, Raspail and others, give careful and believe itis a right down good book,—not perfect, 
valuable analyses of the various processes of admin- but the best and most available work of the kind yet 
istering grain, but our Western farmers want practi- | before the American public, and well worth the $1.25 
cal results and plain directions how to make the pro-| asked for it. 
duct of their labors go to the utmost limit, and yield| A Woman’s Tuovucuts aspoutT Women. — This 
the largest possible return. We have talked to the work, by Miss Mulock, an excellent English lady 
point in the back volumes of this journal, and those | writer, has been republished by Follett, Foster & 
who have it, would do well to consult the same and | Co., of Columbus, with an Introduction by Rev. An- 
adopt as many of our suggestions as they deem sen-| son Smyth, Ohio Commissioner of Common Schools. 
sible. Those who have not, will find a very thorough | 270 pages. We wish every woman in the land could 
and practical digest of the subject of stock feeding | read this admirable book. It is full of practical sug- 
in general, with actual experiments and results given, | gestions—a mine of moral wealth, and a fountain of 
in a little pamphlet devoted to grinding and cooking excellent wisdom. The publishers will send copies 
stock food, and raising and manufacturing the new | by mail, post paid, for $1. 
sugar cane, published by Hedges, Free & Co.,of| Our Cuartey, and What to do with him. The 
Cincinnati, O., which they mail on receipt of three principal story in this nice little volume, will be re- 
postage stamps. ognize as that mee ee in the N. Y. In- 
eels ee, ‘ .. |dependent, written by Mrs. Stowe. The book con- 
ar Cane ten ee me tains half a dozen such good stories for young folks. 
over six months old, as returned by the assessors to Price 50 cts. Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
the Auditor of State, for 1858, was 3,564,914. The | Boston. Received through R. Kennedy, book and 
number reported for 1857 was 2,331,778, being 223,- periodical agent, near the Post Office, Colombes. 
136 in favor of the present year. . 
Tue Catirornia Cutturist, is a clean looking 
Notices of Publications Received, —|§ ™thly from the Golden State, edited by O. C. 
° —_— | Wheeler. Published at San Francisco, at $5 a year, 
Transactions of the New York State Agricultural | hy Wheeler & Wadsworth. We like the looks of 
Society for 1857. Col. B. P. Johnson, the veteran) this new magazine of horticulture and rural affairs. 
Secretary of the N. Y. State Society, will please ac-| Boston Oxive Brancn.—Of our literary exchanges 
cept our thanks for a copy of his excellent Report, not heretofore noticed, we desire to make honorable 


just received, which deserves a better notice than we| mention of the Olive Branch, a good and truthful 
can give it from a hasty examination, and for which | family paper, 




















which does not belie its name. Pub- 


we shall reserve our criticism until we can do the jjshed weekly by Henry Upham & Co., Boston, Mass., 
subject better justice. $2 a year. 


Transactions of the New Hampshire Agricultural| J.H. Rirey & Co., Booksellers, Columbus, send 
Society for 1857, from J. C. A. Wingate, Concord, us the Autocrat papers of the Atlantic—a book to en- 
N. H., Secretary, through J. H. Klippart. A snug joy, like a Christmas supper. 
volume of 335 pages, showing the agricultural pro-| Tue Opp FeEtiows’ Casket is a new and neat 
gress of the Granite State. monthly from Longley’s of Cincinnati. $2 a year. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
A Talk of Flowers, Shrubs and Fruits. 


BY DAVID THOMAS, THE HORTICULTURIST. 


PARRA APLI IY 


In treating of gardens, as in describing of cir- 
cles, it matters not where we begin ; nor whether 
we range first among esculent vegetables, beauti- 
ful flowers, or delicious fruits, for all are interest- 
ing to the horticulturist ; and I would hope that 
this remark may serve as an apology for any ab- 
ruptness or irregularity that may appear in this 
discourse. 

Does any animal except man, enjoy the beauty 
of flowers? I presume not, having never seen 
any indication of the kind, though hundreds of in- 
sects regale on their nectar. Our love of flowers 
must then be considered as evidence of a higher 
organization ; and those who cannot appreciate it, 
suffering from the want of some phrenological de- 
velopment, have claims on our sympathy. Yet as 
organs are said to be enlarged or diminished, ac- 
cording to moral or mental training, so many of 
our friends now shut out, may indulge the hope of 
rising hereafter, to the enjoyment of more glorious 
objects, and of purer and more elevated pleasures. 
Color and Odor of Flowers. 

Occasionally we meet with tastes that are par- 
tialor averse to particular colors; and this state 
of mind may arise from impressions perhaps long 
since forgotten. If we had only seen in early 
life, (as the poet says,) 

‘Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red ”’ 

we should doubtless have acquired a distate for 
those colors ; and probably without perceiving it 
at the time. That it would be a prejudice, how- 
ever, must be evident when we look at the rain- 
bow or prismatic spectrum—so clear, so free from 
every tinge or impurity of earth, that we rejoice 
in the wholesome seven colors, and know not | 
which to prefer. 

Pure white, as we see it in a sunbeam coming 
through a clean atmosphere, is the blending of all 
colors in certain definite proportions ; and when it 
is impure, a surplus or deficiency of some color, 
must cause it. The colors of most flowers, are 
mixtures. ‘The purples are rarely if ever, pure, 
being only the intermingling of red and blue. 








The prismatic colors exhibited in flowers however, 


color. 
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moisture may be a better reason. Finer colors 
have been observed in some species near brooks 
in summer and autumn, than in similar plants that 
stood on dry banks obove them. 

Plants subjected to high culture, are more apt 
to run into varieties, than those in a state of Na- 
ture; yet some manifest this tendency in the 
forest. Our wild Phlox divaricata is found some- 
times white, as all once were at Farmer’s Point 
near this city ; sometimes almost all red, as below 
Niagara Falls in Canada; and sometimes almost 
blue, as in specimens of our own woods, though 
pale purple is the more common color. No 
American plant, however, has assumed such va- 
ried hues as the Asiatic tulip. Speaking of it in 
the wild state, Baber, the Tartar emperor said, 
“I once directed them to be counted, and they 
brought in 32 or 33 different kinds.” 

And yet the young florist soon observes with 
surprise that there is one color (often more) into 
which no variety will ever run, as if the law were 
imperative. 

For instance we have no blue tulip, blue rose, 
or blue dahlia—no red crocus, red iris, or red 
campanula—no yellow phlox, yellow trillium, or 
yellow peonia ; and none are to be expected. To 
this rule, perhaps the hyacinth comes nearest to 
forming an exception ; and yet I have seen none 
of a good yellow. Even the famous “Gold of 
Ophir” has but little more than a tinge of that 
color. 

I know of but one flower worth cultivating, 
that is entirely destitute of beauty,—and that is 
Agave Virginica, a flower of midsummer, and one 
of its sweetest. 

Odor, though a general attribute of flowers, is 
seldom noticed unless it constitutes a distinguish- 
ing trait. In one remarkable instance, it is too 
etherial for many persons who enjoy other floral 
perfumes a high degree. I allude to the Persian 
iris—the sweetest gift of the spring. They can- 
not perceive its fragrance, while it scents the gar- 
den round. 

Odor, in plants, varies to the widest extremes, 
from the breath of the violet to the musk of the 
Oregon mimulus, or the rankness of Hypericum 
hircinum ; and from the delicate scent of the tea 
rose or fringed pink to the abominable fetor of 
Arum dracunculus. Round Fraxinella it forms 
a vapor that “in a dark place may be seen to take 
fire ;” and round Calendula a Vapor (also in- 
visible) is said, like summer clouds to throw out 
electric flashes. 

Of the ten thousand ornamental plants that 
florists have collected from the different parts of 
the globe, only a small proportion decorate our 
grounds and borders. Soil and climate exclude 
most of them; and constitutional debility many 


\others, even in the most favorable localities. Some 
with rare exceptions, are only six, for green in| 
Botany, like black in Optics, is not considered a} 


50 or 60 years ago, it was believed that one whole 
species—Ligusticum cornubiense—was reduced to 
a single plant. 


The intense blue of some Alpine flowers, has|Opem Culture of Flowers. 


been ascribed to the deep hue of the sky that | 


bends over them; but the constant supply of 


So few are the florists that possess a green- 
house, that all my remarks have reference to open 
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culture, and indeed without one, we may enjoy the| 
splendor of many tropical plants. Some are an-| 
nuals that succeed well, as the African Hibiscus. | 
Others assume the habit of annuals, as Mirabilis | 
jalapa, though it is a perennial in its native clime, | 
and may be rendered so here by preserving the| 
roots from the frost. In the same way, many ten-| 
der bulbs, not fitted for deep planting—after deco-| 
rating the garden in summer, may be stowed away | 
in a dorment state, and brought forth in the fol-| 
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posed to the west winds, was damaged every win- 
ter, until a building was erected very near it, so 
as completely to shelter it on that side, and from 
that time, during seven years, it has not been in- 
jured. 

Climate, however, is not more important than 
soil. The peaty earth and stagnant water of the 
marsh are not mere essential to sub-aquatics, than 
sand to the wild lupin; but the limestone lands of 
Western New York are deleterious to many 


lowing spring, to resume their functions. Some plants that require neither mud nor sand. The 
of our finest ornaments are of this class, as sev-| Azalea, the Kalmia, and the Rhododendron, have 


eral species of African Gladiolus, the Jacobean | declined and perished within two or three years, 
Lily, and the Mexican tiger flowers. Loudon} after being planted in the most favorable situa- 











indeed, says the last “are tolerably hardy,” but| 
he adds, “provided they are protected from the 
winter’s frost.” Now I have found the easiest 
way to do this in our climate, is to wrap the roots | 
in paper and hang them where they neither dry, 
up, freeze, nor mould. 

Some young trees and shrubs suffer much in 
winter before the wood becomes hardened and 
well matured. For a long period I have seen the 
American Spindle tree regularly killed down ; 
and for several years the Chinese Honeysuckle 
shared the same fate; but the same shrubs now 
appear perfectly hardy. When newly introduced, 
such plants generally receive more attention than 
in after time. They are stimulated by high cul- 
ture to grow late in the season ; and abounding in 
juice, suffer in proportion from the cold. Dry 
substances never freeze. The seeds of melons 
and cucumbers, endure the greatest severity of 
the climate ; but the plants that spring from them, 
are destroyed by the first touch of frost. Neither 
oaks nor maples would abide our winters if they 
continued their growth into autumn. Half-hardy 
shrubs should, therefore, be planted in soils not 
too rich, and their growth should be stopped in 
summer, if possible. 

Have wea better guide than Nature? Her 
seedlings generally rise among other plants, where 
they are protected from the scorching sun, from 
untimely frosts, and from being thrown out in 
winter. Many a plant which we foster in the 
green-house, would do well in the thick shades of 
our forests, where the branches above them would 
lessen the radiation of heat, and shield them from 
freezing winds. But hot sunshine may be as de- 
structive as a cold night. The difference between 
the climate of the woods, and the climate of the 
open border, is very great; and it may explain 
why many of our native plants refuse to inhabit 
our gardens. For instance, who has succeeded 
with the Gerardias inthe open sunshine? Or 
with Cyprpeidium acaule? I have known the 
last, however, to bloom for several successive sea- 
sons in the ¢wilight of a broken flower pot, open on 
the north side. 

Some shrubs suffer much from exposure to cold 
winds. In the open ground the White Antwerp 
































tions. I regretted their loss, but was not quite 
discouraged. Having found on the brink of a 
deep ravine, certain plants that grow nowhere 
else in the neighborhood, such as several kinds of 
earth moss, some species of Pyrola and Hieracium 
venosum, I thought the soil would suit these heau- 
tiful shrubs; and I determined to make the ex- 
periment. A pit two feet deep, enclosed by a 
frame of boards, was filled with it, and two fine 
plants of Aalmia latifolia are now in the most 
flourishing condition, after a trial of four years.— 
Between them stands a Pontic Azalea in the 
deepest green, and it has grown more in the pres- 
ent season than in any five preceding it. 

One of our native lilies is named “ superbum,” 
from its extraordinary magnificence. Pursh says, 
“The most stately plant of this family in North 
America—the number and elegance of its flowers 
are astonishing—I have in favorable situations 
seen stems of about seven feet high, with from 30 
to 50 flowers, disposed in the form of a chande- 
lier.” It may be proper to say, however, that it 
is indigenous to low copses and swamps on blue 
clay, and disappoints the florist when planted in 
common soil. Even a liberal mixture of muck 
from the woods is insufficient for its wants; and 
though it has increased in stature and beauty 
among peat and drift sand, only the former ingre- 
dient is useful. It ought to be shaded from the 
hot sun, have considerable moisture, and probably 
such earth underneath as suits the Aalmia. 

But many of the finest ornaments of the garden 
require no peculiar soil or treatment, and amongst 
these are the old favorites, pinks and roses. A 
late writer on the rose, indeed, has said that “rose- 
growing is confined to latitudes south of 41 de- 
grees,” but could he have ever visited Western 
New York, or attended its exhibitions? Why, 
we have hundreds of superior kinds that are per- 
fectly hardy, and even the many-colored Greville 
blooms finely with a little protection in winter. 

It should also be remembered, that some tender 
roses, when killed to the ground, assume the habit 
of herbaceous perennials, and send up stems from 
the root that bloom abundantly throughout the 
summer. I first observed this result in the Champ- 
ney and Aimee Vibert ; and why may not all un- 


s 


Raspberry has been much injured—while ten rods | budded perpetual bloomers do so, if planted deep ? 
off, under the lee of red cedars, it has done well.| Cut them down on the approach of winter, and 


The common laburnum may illustrate the same| cover the stumps with a sod. 
doctrine. One which stood ina door-yard, ex-! new style of pruning. 


It would only be a 
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Roses, however, that only bloom once in the 
season, requiring the last year’s wood for the flow- 
ering stems to stand on, would not succeed with 
this treatment. 

Perhaps the best method of training the tall- 
growing kinds, is on pillars. Two years ago I 
had pieces of scantling, twelve feet in length and 
three inches by four, planted as posts, first perfo- 
rating them in five or six places with a two-inch 
auger. ‘Through these holes the stem of the rose 
is drawn. As it lengthens, this operation should 
be repeated from time to time till it reaches the 
top, about nine feet high; and as it depends on no 
decaying cord or bandage for support, it cannot 
be blown down by the wind. 

To insure these posts from decay, inch auger 
holes near the ground were bored, slanting down- 
wards, not quite through, and filled with salt.— 
Some persons have used plugs in their posts to 
keep out the rain; but it is best to leave them 
open for a time, till the wood becomes saturated 
with brine. As the salt dissolves more should be 
supplied—say two or three times a year. 

To obtain a finer display, I have planted roses 
of different colors on opposite sides of the posts, 
intertwining their branches. At one, I have the 
tea scented Ayrshire and Violet Episcopal, by way 
of contrast; and at another, the Baltimore Belle 
and Queen of the Prairies. I have sixteen posts 
of this description, and have obtained, expressly 
for this purpose, a sufficient number of tall grow- 
ing kinds. Further experiments are wanted, 
however, to determine what sorts can be most 
fitly associated, and what shades of color will har- 
monize the best. 

Grapes. 


I have no recollection of having seen a mil- 
dewed grape where the vine was supported by ¢ 
live tree. ‘Ten years ago,I had a Burgundy that 
spread over a bush only eight or nine feet high, 
and the fruit was always fair; but two years ago 
it was raised on a pole to the height of sixteen or 
eighteen feet, and ever since mildew has ruined 
the whole of them. 

The vigor of the vine may be increased and 
prolonged by layering thrifty shoots, which form 
roots of their own, and in effect become new and 
independent, though still attached to the parent 
vine. The importance of this method may be 
better understood when we learn that young vines 
are generally free from mildew. For four or five 
years after my first planting, the fruit was always 
fair, while others in the neighborhood suffered 
much. ‘This result occasioned great surprise to 
some horticultural friends, who understood the 
cause of this singular exemption no better than I 
did. ‘Time, however, at last unraveled the mys- 
tery in part. When the wood became older, and 
the plant in consequence diminished in vigor, my 
grapes were blighted as badly as theirs. 

I have observed the same thing in regard to the 
gooseberry. The more thrifty the variety, the 
less danger from mildew ; and generally they are 
exempt till the bushes are several yearsold. We 
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may therefore, consider this shrub, like the rasp- 
berry, an imperfect perennial ; and we ought to 
prepare new plantations in time, so as always to 
have a supply of this fine fruit. 

Apricots and Small Fruits. 


I never think without regret that so few people 
have apricots—so easily raised, and so delicious 
when ripe. It comes in, too, when neither plums 
nor peaches are to be had, with rare exceptions. 
I obtained a sort from Flushing, many years ago, 
under the name of “peach apricot,” which some 
pomologists pronounce a misnomer; but whether 
true to its name or not, I should like to see the 
peach that is half as valuable. In every door- 
yard there ought to be one or two of such trees. 

There is another fruit, too much neglected, 
which I would take the liberty to recommend. It 
is the American Mulberry. There is a very old, 
and a very good-natured maxim, to wit: “ There 
is no disputing tastes,’"—so when pomologists tell 
me there is another sort “ incomparably finer,” I 
can only say—not in reply, but in excuse—that I 
procured the genuine English Mulberry, and that 
the fruit is so sour that I do not eat it. Well, 
some folks like sour fruit, such as the Cornelian 
Cherry, but let me have the American Mulberry 
in preference to either. The native trees in West- 
ern New York, however, bear much smaller fruit 
than some varieties do, that are found three or 
four degrees further south; and there is one in 
my fruit garden from that quarter, though prob- 
ably not of the very best kind, that I value as 
highly as any other tree within that enclosure. 

Many people like the mild flavor of the huckle- 
berry, but generally our land is unfavorable to its 
growth. ‘There is a low bush, however—the 
dwarf service berry, (Aronia ovalis—that yields 
a fruit somewhat similar, and grows well in heavy, 
though not in sandy soils. It is as easily culti- 
vated as the currant, and bears moderately well. 

But why do we want so many sorts of fruit ? 
For the same reason that we want so many sorts 
of food: the pleasure that springs from variety. 
Another not less cogent, however, might be given. 
In proportion to the number of kinds cultivated, 
are chances for a supply in unfavorable seasons— 
for the frost often destroys one sort, and leaves 
another; and continued rains induce decay in 
some, and not in others, especially among plums 
and cherries. Some fair-skin varieties of the lat- 
ter were almost worthless this year, and some of 
the black have suffered, while the acid sorts, as 
the May Duke and Morello, have generally es- 
caped. Let us, therefore, have many kinds; and 
if the best sometimes offer nothing, let us have 
the second best. 


Effects of Culture. 


On a former occasion, I noticed how much the 
best flavor of fruits depended on culture ; and that 
two of my pear trees yielded nothing fit to eat 
until the land was cultivated around them, when 
the products became excellent. I have now anoth- 
er instance to relate. Into the branches of a May 
Duke surrounded by sod, I inserted scions of the 
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Belle de Choisy, and for two years the cherries 
were insipid. Not suspecting the cause, as the 
May Dukes were fine, 1 wondered how it had 
ever attained sucha reputation. At last the hogs 
rooted up and destroyed every spire of grass in it, 
the ground was well pulverized, and ever since 
the fruit has been delicious. 

Heading Cabbages in Winter. 


Last fall, I had late planted cabbages that 
formed large tufts of leaves, but not good heads ; 
and I had a hope that if I could preserve them 
till spring, they might grow into something use- 
ful—so they were set in a trench, very closely 
side by side, some straw was thrown on them, and 
over that about two inches of earth. As the 
trench was ten or twelve feet in length, two tubes 
were set in near each end, to let off the bad air— 
just such as every cabbage depot under ground, 
or potato heap, ought to have. In the spring, I 
was surprised at the result. Every green leaf 
had disappeared—the larger plants had formed 
good heads, though not so compact as those grown 
in the open air, and all were beautifully blanched, 
and fit for use. 

Stealing Fruit. 


One item more, and I have done. No insects, 
no birds, and no malady among fruit trees, have 
discouraged pomologists so much as the depreda- 
tors of our own species—thieves, in the proper 
sense of the word. Laws have been made sufli- 
ciently stringent, but a better public sentiment on 
this subject can only repress such outrages effect- 
ually ; and to Horticultural Societies must we 
chiefly look for its general introduction. Your 
splendid exhibitions silently urge the spectators 
to produce fruit of their own. Every one that 
makes the attempt, enlists on the side of virtue 
and true civilization; and if there is room for it, 
becomes more moral. The man whose tree is 
robbed, feels a sympathy for his plundered neigh- 
bor that he never felt before; and the boy that 
guards his melon patch, feels more like a man, and 
learns to respect the property of others. In ac- 
cordance with these remarks a late writer has 
pithily said: “I never knew a boy to steal fruit, 
whose father raised fruit himself.” 





Go to Grass.—Col. S. D. Harris, of the 
Ohio Cultivator, has been awarded, by the State 
Board of Agriculture, a premium of $50, for the 
best essay on grass. Now when some people wish 
other people to goto grass, by applying to the 
Colonel, he can tell them the very kind of grass 
to go to. 

Gov. Gretner, the little grey-headed sinner who 
presides over the Columbus Gazette, is responsible for 
the above. 


Write ror Us.—Ladies and gentlemen of horti- 
cultural experiences, and who are daily reading les- 
sons from fruits, flowers, and the productions of the 
garden, will confer a favor on us and the public, by 
writing for this department of the Ohio Cultivator. 
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— Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The New Year. 


As true as I live, here comes jolly old St. Nich- 
olas with a mail-bag full of Cultivators for the 
New Year! We have not yet seen the New 
Year. Will he resemble the Old Year, with his 
long white beard, his venerable bald head, his 
form bowed, his hands leaning upon his staff, as 
|he crouches and shivers over the dying embers, 
|as we sometimes see him in pictures? I saw the 
Jid Year cast a sheep’s eye over his shoulder at 
the Saint with the mail-bag, and I thought I heard 
him heave a sigh that spoke volumes; a sigh far 
more eloquent than words. He, the poor dying 
Old Year must have been dreaming of his youth, 
and calling to mind the first visit ever paid him 
by the smiling, good-natured saint. Ah! those 
were happy days for him! How many rose to 
bid the young year welcome! His birth day was 
a gala day. Foes met, embraced and became re- 
conciled. Half the metropolitans kept open hou- 
ses. That day was the beggar’s jubilee. How 
could the rich refuse a few fragments of their 
feast to a beggar then? Cupid and the New 
Year went hand in hand, and Hymen followed 
close at their heels with his flambeau ; courtships 
and weddings were the order of the day. Even 
the printer’s devil succeeded in finding a few six- 
penses in the corner of his pocket! Happy fel- 
low! He grinned a delightful “thank ye;’ and 
turned to the poor carrier who was dancing with 
glee over the proceeds received from his New 
Year’s Address. But those days have long gone 
by, and the “foolish old king” must content him- 
self with the reflection that Old Age is not par- 
ticularly attractive, especially to the young, and 
he must resign himself to coming neglect. Fare- 
well, Old Year! The coffin lid is even now about 
to close above thee, and the bells that toll out the 
Old Year will ring in the New. Here comes St. 
Nicholas, all life and laughter. Heigh! ho! there 
is the Cultivator for Fifty-Nine! Mrs. J. M. M. 




















——- + 


SANDWICHES are a favorite dish at evening 
parties—when properly prepared. The following 
recipe is said to be orthodox: Chop fine some 
cold dressed ham, say about a quarter of a pound, 
put it in a basin with a tablespoonful of chopped 
pickles, and a teaspoonful of mustard, a little cay- 
jenne ; put about six ounces of butter in a basin, 
)and with a spoon stir quickly until it forms a kind 
‘of cream; add the ham and seasoning, mix all 
| well, have the sandwich bread cut in thin slices ; 
have already cut, thinly intermixed with fat, eith- 
er cold roast beef, veal, lamb, mutton, poultry, 
fowl, pheasant, grouse, partridge, ete., either ot 
|which lay evenly, and not too thick, on your 
bread ; season with a little salt and pepper; cover 
over with another piece of bread; when your 

sandwich is ready, cut them in any shape you 
like, but rather small and tastily, and serve. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Winter Fireside. 

There is no season of the year so well adapted 
for study and improvement as the winter season, 
when most of out-door pursuits must be given up 
on account of bad roads and cold weather, and we 
are per force driven in upon our own resources 
for entertainment through the dreary months. 
The farmer has now that leisure which the busy 
summer time denies him, and, though never stir- 
ring from his comfortable chimney corner, may 
visit the remotest parts of the earth, with this ad- 
vantage over other travellers, that it costs him 
nothing, besides running no risk of being blown 
up or drowned, which two things sadly beleaguer 
our highways of travel now-a-days. 

Next to the instructions of a master, good books 
are the best friends and advisers. The best 
friends, because they do not change with changing 
fortunes, but are the same in cabin and palace ; 
and heroes, poets and philosophers, the great 
minds of the world, speak their familiar words of 
wisdom to all who will take the trouble of making 
their acquaintance. 

I know a boy who last winter read Plutarch’s 
Lives from beginning to end, who worked hard 
night and morning, and went to school besides, 
and yet found time in the long winter evenings to 
read a few pages at a time, until he had mastered 
the whole by his perseverance. He not only 
gained considerable historical knowledge, but was 
admitted into the workshop of the great Plutarch 
himself, where he made gods out of men in his 
grand heroic way, and breathed into them a fire 
of more than Promethean vitality. I doubt if 
that boy ever forgets the lessons he learned there, 
or the glorious enthusiasm he caught from the 
stately figures as they passed before him. 

Think of it, boys and girls. The best time in 
all your lives for study and improvement is now, 
now when your hearts are light and heads clear, 
and when not a weary care rests upon you. At 
night, when you gather round the cheerful fire, 
and the wintry storm roars without, and you are 
so glad that you are well housed and warm, re- 
member that the best thanks you can give the 
good Being who provides you these comforts, will 
be an earnest striving to improve your powers of 
mind, to fit yourselves for that other life into 
which you will all sooner or later enter. 

The impressions you receive now will outlast 
later ones, and when you are men and women, 
and each chooses a different path in life, the dear 
light of the fireside of home will shine through 
all your lives, a beacon light of memory and of 
hope. If you should live to be old, how fondly 
your recollection would come back to these un- 
clouded days, and of all your mind’s acquisitions, 
those would be most prized that you had gained 
in winter evenings at home. You would hear 
again the words of praise or admonition from lips 
long silent in the dust, and like distant music 
would come the memory of the happy voices 
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own. Cherish well, then, your evening firesides. 
They are the illuminated chapters in your child- 
hood’s book of life, and may you never grow too 
old to look at the pictures. 

In selecting books for winter reading, I would 
advise all the boys and girls who have not already 
got it, to be sure to get Dickens’ Child’s History 
of England, as one of the most instructive and 
entertaining books for children that is now pub- 
lished. It does not attempt to burden the mind 
with a long train of philosophical speculations, 
but comes to the subject at once, and in a familiar 
and easy style, so much more easily comprehend- 
ed than the larger and more elaborate histories, 
gives the most important facts and incidents of an 
eventful time. I could mention many others, if I 
had time, but for the present I hope the little 
folks will read this, and remember what I have 
said, and make the evenings of this winter yield 
them so good a store of knowledge that they may 
ever afterwards look back upon them with pride 
and pleasure. Rutu Crayne. 

ee 


Hiow to Raise Men. 


By Dr. J. G. Hottanp, Author of Letters to the Young, by 
Timothy Titcomb, 


I propose to apply a little common sense to 
this business. If I have a likely Durham steer, 
which I wish to have grow into the full develop- 
ment of his breed, I keep him on something more 
than a limited quantity of bog hay. 1 do not 
stir him up with a pitchfork before he has his nap 
out, and insist on his being driven ten miles be- 
fore he has anything to eat. I do not take pains 
to give him the meanest bed I can find for him. 
I know perfectly well that that animal will not 
grow up strong and sound, fat and full, the pride 
of the farm and the gem of the stall, unless I give 
him an abundance of the best food, a clean and 
comfortable place to sleep in, and just as long 
naps as he sees fit to take. The horse, which in 
its organization more nearly approaches man than 
the steer, is still more sensitive to the influence of 
high living. How much pluck and spirit will a 
horse get out of a ton of rye straw? The truth 
is, that a good and abundant diet is not only es- 
sential to the highest physical health and devel- 
opment of man, but it modifies very importantly 
the development and manifestation of the soul. 
A man cannot acquire courage by feeding on the- 
ories and milk. 

But physical culture—what is that? A very 
important thing, I assure you. Some of you get 
this in your employments, and are growing up 
with manly frames and strong arms. But there 
are others who are coming up delicately, with 
spindling shanks and narrow shoulders, and flat 
chests, and weak arms—great babies with soft 
hands and soft muscles, and not enough of physi- 
cal prowess to undertake to carry a disputed 
point with the cook in the kitchen. How a wo- 
man ever made up her mind to love such a man 
as this, is a mystery tome. A feminine man is a 


whose merry laughter is now the echo of your|masculine monster, and no woman with unper- 
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verted instincts can love and marry him. A true| Skates and Skirts. 

woman loves a pair of good strong arms, fastened | ' _ tes 

to a pair of broad shoulders, for they can defend F This aaa a so dear to per an 
her, provide for her, and—but I wander from my | °Y; has of late years become quite fashionable. 








subject. 

Physical culture perfects a very important por- 
tion of the work which good feeding begins. The 
best material supplied to the mouth, assimilated 
by the process of digestion, and carried by the 
blood to the muscles and all the other structures 
of the body, is essential ; but these organs, when 
constructed and supplied, need not only thorough 
training for the development of power and the 


acquisition of facility, but for the preservation of 


their harmony and health. God keeps all the 
little children playing for this. He lays the ne- 
cessity of play upon them, and those restless little 
fellows that are always sliding or skating, or 
wrestling or running, are all inspired by divine 
impulse. Those little brothers of yours who drive 
you half insane by their noise, who will not sit 
upon your knee a minute without some fresh 
twist of their bodies, are discharging their pri- 
mary Christian duties. 

A new world, tossed into space by the Creative 
hand, informed with its laws of motion, and set 
spinning on its axis and careering around its or- 
bit, never stops. It is only the boy who grows 
lazy as he grows older. God puts him in motion 
at first, and teaches him to use every physical 
power he possesses, and he does it faithfully at 
first. Children who sit still do not live. The 
mission of play does not cease with childhood.— 
When labor is not capable of doing for you what 
play has done, and when you have no regular task 
for your bodily powers, you are to play still. 
Walking and riding, boxing and fencing, playing 
ball, pitching quoits, rowing and bowling—all 
these are as legitimate to the man as the simpler 
sports are to the boy, and are in a degree essen- 
tial to his happiness as well as usefulness. 


I should be unjust to the age were I to omit 
the mention of a special point of physical culture 
which has been long neglected. You find as you 
come into man’s estate, that hair has a tendency 
to grow upon your face. It is the mark by which 
God meant that men and women should be dis- 
tinguished from one another in the crowd. That 
hair was placed there in infinite wisdom, but your 
fathers have been cutting it off from their chins 
in small crops for thirty to fifty years, thus im- 
pugning nature’s policy, wasting precious time, 
drawing a great deal of good blood, creating a 
great deal of bad, and trying to erase from their 
faces the difference intended to be maintained be- 
tween them and those of women. If you are a 
man and have a beard, wear it. You know that 
it was made to wear. It is enough to make a 
man with a decent complement of information and 
a common degree of sensibility (and a handsome 
beard) deny his kind, to see these smooth-faced 
men around the streets, and actually showing 
themselves in female society! Let us have one 
generation of beards. 


tis no longer monopolized by the wearers of 
‘trousers, The ladies now indulge in the exhiler- 
‘ating exercise, and every winter we have the pic- 
jturesque spectable of hoops and crinoline on 
| Skates. 

This new fashion is not a source of pleasure 
|only, but a stimulus to health. The next genera- 
| tion will feel its beneficial effects. These bright 
\girls, those rosy, laughing creatures, gliding now 
so magically over the floor of glass with which 
winter paves our ponds, are destined, in the course 
of human events, to rock cradles, and give their 
bosoms to the lips of babes ; and it shall be found 
that out of the keen air, the joy and glow of sport, 
these future mothers have drawn a vigor that 
shall be transmitted to the young heirs and heir- 
esses of their spirit and blood. 

In-door life and excessive sedentary habits, are 
the bane which destroys the health of American 
women. Their constitutions break, their beauty 
fades, their hope and animation forsake them, at 
an age when English women are just in their 
prime. English women are indefatigable pedes- 
trians and horse-women. An American mother 
of a family seldom thinks of mounting a horse, 
and is often as helpless on her feet, out of doors, 
as a Chinese lady in her acorn-shell shoes. As a 
preventive of early fading and infirmity, we would 
recommend to all our young women, vigorous, out- 
of-door sports, and especially this new-fashioned 
exercise in its season. In place of medicine and 
cosmetics, we would prescribe skates. You will 
do well, perhaps, to trade off your dancing slip- 
pers for a pair, and give to the free skating pond 
a few of the hours usually spent in the hot and 
glaring ball-room.—oston Olive Branch. 

Skating Civus iy BurraLto.—The Buffalo 
people have organized a skating club, hired a lot 
of land, caused it to be flooded with water, which 
it is expected will freeze, built a retiring room for 
ladies, and hired a man to take care of the ice, 
keep it clear of snow, etc , at an expense of $1,000, 
for their sport this winter.— Ohio State Journal. 





eit ‘ 

Corn IN THE Ear.—A farmer who had em- 
ployed a green Emeralder, ordered him to give 
his mule corn in the ear. On his coming in, the 
farmer asked: “Well, Pat, did you give the 
corn?”—“To be sure I did.”—“How did you 
give it?”’—* And sure as yez told, in the ear !”— 
“ But how much did you give ?’—* Well, yez see, 
the crathur wouldn’t hould still, and switched his 
ears about so, I couldn’t get above a fistful in both 
ears.” 





DenTIFRICE.— Charcoal and honey, formed 
into a paste, forms a very excellent preparation 
for cleaning the teeth with. 


ee —_— 
Modesty, says a contemporary, adorns a woman, 
but ruins a man. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. | 
There is just now a fluctuation in the prices of farm cabin | 
and also in fat hogs. A month ago prices of grains had reached | 
the high figure of the season, and thence declined a little, or the 
article was quoted dull in market. This week there is a fresh- | 
ening of activity in some departments, more particularly of the | 
prime qualities of wheat and heavy hogs. Good dairy products | 
also keep well up. The demand for the better class of horses is 

brisk, and the temptation of high prices for the best, is assorting | 
our horse stock, and leaving us the scallawags. We wish there 


was a way of getting these out of the country, slick and clean, | 


so that in future farmers would breed only first rate stock. | 
In Cincinnati, Wheat is selling at $1.12@1.17 for choice white, 
and $1.05 for good red. Corn65c. Barley 70. Rye 75. Oats 60. 
Clover Seed $6.25. Timothy $1.75. Flax $1.40. 
Butter, 18@20 for choice roll. Cheese, 83 for prime W. R. 
Cattle, $2.50 to $4 25. Hogs, $6.50 to $7. The pork packing 
is about closed for the season. 








A Complete Farmers’ Library ! | 
I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
On1o CuLtivaTor, for fourteen years, from 1845 to 1858 inclusive, | 
which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6aset. This is 
the best chance to get a good library for a small price, ever of- | 
fered to the farming public. Single vols. for 1858 now ready at | 
75 cents each, in the office ; by mail, post paid, for $1. 





connecting ONE Seay" Seek Se 
Employment for Cultivator Boys! 

Wishing to dispose of the remaining Bound Volumes of the 

Ounto CuLTivaTor, I will give a good commission to persons who 
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Texas Lands for Exchange! 


13 (00) ACRES OF LAND IN TEXAS, 
v9 to exchange for improved lands in either Ohio, 
Indiafa or Illinois. The lands are held under the original grant 
of the government of Coahuila and Texas, and are located in the 


| counties of Trinity, Polk and Jefferson. 
| 


A great chance to open large farms ina rich country. Address 
Nov. 1. OHIO CULTIVATOR. 





RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 

and crosses with Spanish and Wells 

Dickinson a Also full blood Suf- 
folk Hogs of the Morr! 


is and Stickney im- 
portations. Bred and for sale by G. W. POLLOCK, 
Jan. 1. Gratiot, Muskingum Co., O. 
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THE ARK, 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 32 PAGES, 

published at Columbus, Ohio, by Alex. E. Glenn, Grand Sec- 
retary of the Grand Lodge of Ohio, and devoted exclusively to Odd 
Fellowship. Terms, One Dollar per year, payable in advance.— 
Voiume 16, commences January 1, 1859. 


WILLIAM A. GILLI, 
COLUMBUS, 0., 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stoe ! 
EALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 

FIELD, GRASS AND GARDEN SEEDS, 

— ALSO DEALER IN— 
GENERAL HARDWARE, 

FINE TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 
Nails, Glass, Sash, Putty, Brushes and Cordage, 
of all kinds, Guns, Pistols and Rigging, 
Wood and Willow Ware, 


| 

| Leather and Rubber Belting, Lace Leather, Rubber Hose and 
| Packing, Cistern and Well Pumps, Well and Pump Chain, Wood 
| and Iron Tubing, Wood and Iron Well Curbs, Hydraulic Rams, 





| Horse Powers, Saw Mills, Star Corn and Cob Mills, Lenny | 


Machines and Seperators, from 2 to 8 horse power, Reapers an 
Mowers, single or combined, from many of the best manufacto- 
ries, Garrett & Cottman’s Steel Plows, Field and Garden Rollers, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, Steel Cultivators, Cutting Box in variety, 
Hand and Power Corn Shellers, from nine to seventy-five dollars 
each, Ox Yokes and Bows, a very superior article of each, Horse 
and Hand Hay Rakes, Garden Engines and Syringes, (Brass,) 
Root Pullers, Post Hole Augers, Chisels, Spoons and Rammers, 
Vegetable Cutters, Manure Drags, and a thousand other things 
too numerous to mention. Wholesale and Retail, 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 
Country merchants are requested to call and examine my 


| stock. WM. A. GILL. 


May 15. 





A Blank Stock Register. 


Cattle breeders will be glad to learn that they can obtaina 





will engage in selling them in the part of country where their) blank Stock RecisTER, got up in neat and substantial form, on 


own acquaintance and reputation will be their credentials. Ac-| 
tive persons, with a tact for such business, can do a good thing 
for themselves during the leisure of the next two or three 
months, by selling these volumes and taking subscriptions for the 
Onto CuLtivator. To engage in this business successfully re- 
quires a peculiar tact in dealing with men, and I do not wish to 
employ any person who has not the gumption to do well for him- 
self and me too, and at the same time be strictly honest and hon- 
orable with customers. To prosecute the business-successfully, 
a person should travel with a horse and buggy. I will furnish 
the books and subscriptions at a low price, and the seller may 
have all he can make over that. The applicant should reside 
within reach of a Railroad Station, to which I can readily ship 
the books, and if not personally known to me, must furnish sat- 
isfactory reference as to his integrity and responsibility. I want 
fellows of the true grit, and no faint-hearted flunkeys. Particu- 
lars given on application. S. D. HARRIS, 





heavy book paper, for keeping the pedigrees of their cattle. This 

ok has all the necessary printed headings and ruling, with 
blanks to be filled in by the breeder, to the ninth generation. It 
sin use by Alex. Waddle, Esq., President of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, and by him pronounced just the thing. 
Price ONE DoLLar. Sent by mail, prepaid, for $1 18. Address J. 
W. Kis & Sons, Springfield, O., or On10 CuLTIvaToR Office, 
Columbus. ict. 1. 





SUGAR GROVE NURSERY, BARNESVILLE, 
Belmont Co., oO. JAMES EDGERTON. 
Terms of Advertising. 





Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 
advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line — 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 








